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FOREWORD 


In  sending  out  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Rev. 
Hugh  McKay,  D.D.,  we  regret  that  only  a  few  facts  in  that 
great  unselfish  life  have  been  recorded.  Our  missionary  who,  like 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  “would  like  to  reform  the  world  without  his 
own  existence  being  known,”  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend 
us  any  assistance. 

To  his  nephew,  Rev.  G.  R.  McKay,  we  owe  the  facts  of  his 
early  life,  as  well  as  a  glimpse  of  the  Reserve  when  the  mission 
was  first  started,  and  to  him  we  tender  our  heartiest  gratitude 
for  this  assistance. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  has  enrolled  among  her 
most  honored  missionaries  the  name  of  ‘‘McKay  of  Formosa.” 
To  that  list  should  we  not  also  add  this  other  name  “McKay  of 
Round  Lake”  ? 
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CHAPTER  I 


“Our  vows,  our  prayers,  we  now  present 
Before  Thy  throne  of  grace ; 

God  of  our  fathers,  be  the  God 
Of  their  succeeding  race.” 

ABOUT  the  year  1829,  direct  from  the  north  of  Scotland, 
there  came  to  Canada  John  McKay,  his  wife,  Christina,  and 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  They  settled 
just  north-east  of  Embro,  famed  as  the  “hub”  of  all  the  Zorras, 
and  Mr.  McKay  became  one  of  the  pioneer  elders  of  that  congre¬ 
gation,  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  became  elders  after  him. 

His  youngest  son,  John,  served  as  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Richmond,  Quebec,  and  Strathclair,  Manitoba,  and  died 
recently  at  Winnipeg  at  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  family,  Donald,  married  Grace  McKay 
of  Thamesford  and  settled  in  East  Nissouri.  Hugh  McKay,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  second  son  born  in  that  home,  of 
a  family  of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Following  the  best  traditions  of  their  family  and  Church, 
Donald  McKay  and  his  wife  were  earnest  God-fearing  people, 
whose  one  ambition  for  their  children  was  that  they  might  through¬ 
out  their  lives  glorify  God  and  be  used  in  His  service.  The 
mother’s  fervent  prayer  was  that  none  of  her  children  should 
waste  their  lives  in  idleness  or  foolishness;  and  that  prayer  has 
been  abundantly  answered  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

From  this'  home,  Hugh  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  six 
young  men  to  go  forth  to  study  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
At  one  time,  he  and  three  brothers,  William,  Angus  and  George, 
were  attending  Ingersoll  High  School  together,  all  with  this 
object  in  view.  William  and  George  died  in  early  life,  and 
Angus  is  now  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at 
Kingussie,  after  ministering  at  Eramosa  and  Lucknow,  Ontario. 
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As  a  boy  Hugh  McKay  was  full  of  life  and  action.  Generous, 
high-spirited,  strong,  physically  and  mentally,  he  was  a  leader 
among  his  young  companions  and  a  general  favorite  in  the 
community.  But,  while  fond  of  sport  and  amusement,  other 
influences  were  at  work  guiding  and  restraining  his  youthful 
enthusiasms. 

The  family  altar  made  its  deep  impression  upon  him.  From 
childhood  he  was  familiar  with  God’s  Word.  Night  and  morning 
that  Word  was  reverently  studied  in  his  home  circle,  and  in  the 
lives  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  saw  its  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  daily  life.  Moreover,  in  that  community,  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting  held  every  Friday,  at  11  a.m.  and  every  third 
week  in  the  McKay  home,  was  kept  up  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Under 
such  conditions  as  these  it  is  not  surprising  that  Zorra  has  given 
so  many  leaders  to  our  Church. 

“From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grandeur  springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad.” 

And  so,  happily  the  days  of  childhood  glided  by,  until  in  course 
of  time,  Hugh  McKay  left  school  and  busied  himself  on  his 
father’s  farm.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  become  a  farmer.  A 
trifling  accident  was  the  means,  through  the  guidance  of  God,  of 
altering  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  When  quite  a  young  man 
he  was  cutting  wood  one  day  and  while  pointing  a  wedge  he 
received  an  ugly  wound  in  his  hand.  Being  unable  to  do  much 
on  the  farm,  as  a  result  of  this  injury,  he  determined,  like  many 
of  the  farmer’s  sons  of  that  day  to  take  another  winter  in  school. 
This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  career. 

We  next  hear  of  him  teaching  school  near  Harrington,  and 
while  there,  it  is  related  that  he  once  cradled  ten  acres  of  wheat 
in  two  days,  a  great  achievement  even  in  those  days  of  strength 
and  endurance.  His  genial  disposition  and  modest  bearing  made 
him  a  friend  and  leader  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighborhood. 

But  with  him,  teaching  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end,  the  Christian  ministry.  Graduating  from  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  in  1877,  he  refused  several  attractive  offers  to  work  in 
the  East  choosing  instead  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  missionary 
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on  Manitoulin  Island,  where  his  name  is  still  honored  and  his 
work  gratefully  remembered. 

Manitoulin  Island  is  90  miles  long  by  50  miles  wide,  and  over 
this  parish  Mr.  McKay  exercised  faithful  supervision.  The  families 
were  widely  scattered  and  the  settlements  few,  but  the  missionary 
neglected  none  of  them.  His  visiting  was  done  on  foot,  often 
through  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  no  spot  was  too  remote,  no 
distance  too  great  for  the  missionary  to  cover  that  he  might  leave 
a  word  of  encouragement  and  cheer  for  the  lonely  settlers. 
Tramping  through  the  woods,  repeating  to  himself  the  promises 
of  God  or  humming  one  of  his  favorite  Psalm  tunes,  he  visited 
the  homes,  prayed  with  the  sick  or  sinful,  buried  the  dead, 
baptized  the  children,  sometimes  hungry  and  often  foot-sore,  but 
never  lacking  a  word  of  cheer  for  all  he  met.  The  true  secret  of 
Dr.  McKay’s  success,  as  a  missionary,  was  his  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  love  for  humanity.  Externals  counted  for  nothing 
with  him,  all  men  were  his  brothers  and  their  need  was  his 
opportunity. 

“In  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all.” 

Here  he  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Indians  and  his  soul 
burned  within  him  to  give  them  the  Gospel  message.  Mingling 
freely  with  them  he  picked  up  something  of  their  language  which 
he  has  since  perfected  through  years  of  intercourse  and  study. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  during  a  severe  illness,  the  thought  of  the 
Indians  of  Canada  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ  so  weighed 
upon  his  heart  that  he  determined  that  if  his  health  were  restored, 
he  would  give  himself  to  work  amongst  them.  However  this  may 
be,  we  find  him  after  seven  years’  work  on  Manitoulin  Island, 
offering  himself  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  for  work 
among  the  Northwest  Indians. 
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“Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race.” 


y^OING  west  in  1884,  Rev.  Hugh  McKay  reached  Winnipeg,  then 
in  its  infancy,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
Western  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  consulting 
with  them  he  continued  westward  until  he  joined  that  veteran 
Indian  missionary,  Rev.  George  Flett  of  the  Okanese  Reserve. 

To  Mr.  Flett  the  prairies  were  a  well-travelled  road.  He  knew 
all  the  trails  and  the  best  camping-places,  where  to  ford  the  rivers 
and  where  to  cross  the  ravines,  and  proved  himself  an  excellent 
guide  and  companion.  Westward  they  travelled  through  Manitoba 
and  into  the  very  heart  of  Saskatchewan,  and  finally  reached  a 
large  Indian  Reserve,  north  of  Broadview  and  Whitewood. 
Situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Qu’Appelle  river.  This 
district  is  known  as  the  Round  Lake  Reserve  and  was  familiar 
ground  to  Mr.  Flett. 

We  would  like  well  to  know  something  of  the  communings 
of  these  two  men  of  God,  as  they  journeyed  together,  but  some 
idea  of  their  intercourse  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of 
Mr.  Flett  as  they  neared  their  destination.  Approaching  the  valley 
one  evening  from  the  south,  he  said  to  his  companion:  “Come 
with  me  now  where  Moses  stood  when  he  viewed  the  Promised 
Land,”  and  having  climbed  to  an  eminence,  they  looked  down 
upon  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty.  Half  way  down  was  a 
level  plateau  and,  at  the  foot,  were  to  be  seen  the  placid  waters 
of  Round  Lake,  from  which  the  Reserve  derives  its  name.  Lead¬ 
ing  from  the  lake  and  winding  eastward  like  a  silver  ribbon, 
glided  a  beautiful  river,  losing  itself  at  last  in  the  waters  of  the 
Assiniboine.  Three  miles  across  were  the  opposite  banks  with 
numerous  projecting  spurs  on  the  west,  covered  with  grass,  and 
on  the  east  fringed  with  scrub. 

In  this  pleasant  valley,  four  hundred  feet  below,  just  where  the 
river  leaves  the  lake,  Mr.  McKay  located  what  has  since  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Round  Lake  Mission.  Having  no  buildings,  our 
missionary  pitched  his  tent,  and  in  this  he  lived  for  a  few  months, 
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until  a  grant  of  six  hundred  dollars  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  enabled  him  to  erect  his  first  mission  house,  a  small 
building  of  three  rooms  with  a  verandah  on  two  sides.  He  also 
built  a  stable  the  same  autumn.  The  erection  of  these  two  small 
buildings  seemed  to  Mr.  McKay  a  great  advance  in  his.  mission 
work. 

The  condition  of  the  Northwest  Indians  at  this  time  was  truly 
pitiable,  and  would  have  moved  to  tenderest  compassion  a  harder 
heart  than  that  of  this  young  missionary.  The  building  of  the 
C.P.R.  had  driven  the  buffalo  and  moose  farther  north  so  that 
game  was  scarce,  and  food  dear.  These  facts,  added  to  the 
severity  and  length  of  the  winters  were  the  cause  of  much  sickness 
and  suffering. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  McKay  was  approaching  the  Reserve,  he  saw 
an  old  Indian  chief  with  his  blanket  covering  and  head-dress  of 
feathers,  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  with  his  head  bent 
forward  and  his  arms  out-stretched,  crying  aloud  in  agony: 

“O  Great  Spirit,  must  I  see  my  people  starve?”  Like  the 
Anthenians  of  old,  he  prayed  to  the  “Unknown  God”;  but  even 
before  he  called  the  answer  had  been  sent  and  the  King’s  messenger 
had  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  people. 

The  work  of  an  Indian  missionary  is  never  easy,  but  in  those 
days  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme.  If  it  takes  courage  to  face 
the  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  loneliness  of  foreign  lands,  it 
took  no  less  courage  to  face  the  terrible  cold  and  desolation  of  our 
Canadian  prairies  in  those  early  days. 

Mr.  McKay  began  his  work  on  the  Reserve  by  visiting  the 
Indians  in  their  tepees  and,  in  so  far  as  he  was  able,  relieving  their 
needs.  He  went  in  and  out  among  them  as  their  friend  and 
brother,  helping,  counselling  and  sympathizing.  All  the  children 
loved  him  and  in  these  early  days,  even  as  at  present,  where  he 
went  they  eagerly  followed. 

But  no  Scottish  missionary  could  be  satisfied  with  merely  visit¬ 
ing  and  helping,  where  such  gross  ignorance  and  superstition  pre¬ 
vailed.  He  wanted  to  educate  as  well,  so,  as  soon  as  his  little 
mission  house  of  three  rooms  was  finished,  gathering  the  children 
about  him  he  began  a  little  school  and  as  a  good  dinner  was  often 
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provided  at  noon,  education  soon  became  popular  amongst  the 
hungry  little  Indians.  The  first  month  (October,  1884)  he  had 
seventeen  pupils  enrolled  and,  when  winter  settled  in,  with  its 
accustomed  severity,  he  kept  the  children  with  him  in  the  mission 
house  week  after  week,  providing  for  their  needs.  Thus  began 
the  Round  Lake  Boarding  School,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name. 

But  what  the  missionary  felt  most  keenly  was  the  want  and 
suffering  and  misery  which  he  could  not  always  reach.  One 
bitterly  cold  night  in  the  middle  of  his  first  winter,  as  he  sat  by 
his  fireside  the  thought  of  his  poor  Indians  pressed  hard  on  his 
soul.  Springing  to  his  feet  at  last  he  said  to  himself :  “They  are 
suffering — they  must  be  suffering  greatly  tonight!”  and  putting 
on  his  overcoat  and  cap  he  started  out  to  visit  their  tepees. 
Entering  one  of  these  he  found  a  fire  smouldering  in  the  centre 
of  the  tent,  while  all  around  the  Indians  lay  on  the  hard  ground 
with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  covered  only  by  poor  thin  blankets. 
The  missionary  sat  down  in  the  tent  and  occasionally  replenished 
the  fire.  One  little  lad  moaning  in  his  sleep,  wakened  shivering 
with  cold,  got  up  and  leaned  over  the  fire  opening  his  poor  thin 
blanket  wide  to  catch  some  of  the  heat,  then,  hopelessly,  went  back 
and  lay  down  again. 

The  missionary’s  heart  was  wrung  with  pity  and,  taking  off  his 
coat,  he  threw  it  over  the  lad,  saying  to  himself  as  he  sat  down 
again,  “These  are  God’s  dear  children.  If  my  heart  aches  for 
these  my  brothers,  how  must  His  great  tender  heart  yearn  over 
His  own  children  1” 

When  morning  came,  Mr.  McKay  sat  down  and  wrote  of  his 
night’s  experience  to  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Board  in 
Toronto,  asking  for  quilts  and  clothing.  “And,”  the  missionary 
said  in  relating  the  incident,  “the  women  responded  nobly,  and 
since  then  have  been  very  mindful  of  the  needs  of  God’s  poor 
children.” 

We  can  readily  understand  that  Mr.  McKay  would  not  be  long 
among  these  “children  of  nature”  before  his  kindly  sympathy  and 
love  had  won  for  him  a  place  in  their  confidence.  He  was  thus 
fitted  to  be  their  counsellor  in  the  crisis  that  occurred  in  that  west¬ 
ern  country  in  the  following  year. 
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“That  best  portion  of  a  good  man’s  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.” 

3N  November,  1884,  Mr.  Jacob  Bear  was  engaged  as  interpreter 
and  assistant  for  the  Mission.  This  faithful  worker  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice.  A  Cree  by  birth,  he  had  formerly  been 
connected  with  the  Anglican  Mission  and  was  a  member  of  that 
communion.  He  was  an  excellent  interpreter,  speaking  four 
languages  correctly  and  fluently,  a  most  conscientious  helper  and 
a  very  successful  evangelist.  During  all  these  years  he  has  never 
wavered  in  his  great  desire  to  make  Christ  known  on  the  Reserve, 
and  no  better  type  of  Christian  workers  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Bear  is  to  be  found  among  any  race  of  people. 

Mr.  McKay  not  only  visited  the  Indians  in  their  own  homes, 
cared  for  them  in  time  of  sickness,  and  supplied  their  needs  when 
possible,  but,  better  still,  his  desire  was  to  teach  them  how  to 
provide  for  themselves.  Being  accustomed  to  farm  work  he 
encouraged  them  to  take  better  care  of  their  few  cattle,  and  to 
increase  their  stock.  He  did  not  try  to  graft  a  rapid  and  spurious 
imitation  of  the  white  man’s  civilization  upon  these  simple  “children 
of  nature,"  but  helped  them  rather  to  improve  the  conditions  in 
which  he  found  them.  His  ideal  was  first  to  Christianize  and 
educate,  and  by  these  means  to  reach  in  due  time  a  higher 
social  development. 

This  policy  agreed  well  with  the  Indian  temperament.  As  a  little 
Indian  girl  once  said  to  a  teacher,  who  rather  unwisely  held  up 
before  her  as  a  pattern,  the  life  and  customs  of  white  girls, 
“Why  then,”  asked  this  little  philosopher,  “should  Indian  girls 
act  like  white  girls  and  dress  like  white  girls?  White  people 
have  their  ways  and  Indians  have  their  ways.  Shouldn’t  I  dress 
like  Indian  girls  and  act  like  Indian  girls,  only  try  to  be  good 
like  the  teachers?” 

Mr.  McKay  was  not  long  on  the  Reserve  before  he  tried  to 
gather  the  Indians  together  for  a  little  time  on  the  Sabbath  to 
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tell  them  the  Gospel  message.  Before  the  first  mission  house  was 
built,  while  our  missionary  was  still  living  in  a  tent,  he  visited 
the  tepees  and  invited  them  all  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place  on 
the  Reserve  the  following  Sabbath,  indicating  the  time  and  day 
by  the  sun.  A  non-committal  “Ugh”  was  the  usual  response.  But 
as  there  was  neither  church  nor  bells  and  as  nothing  is  of  less 
value  to  an  Indian  than  time,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  first 
service  was  a  success. 

When  Sunday  came  only  three  Indians  presented  themselves, 
and  sitting  or  lying  on  the  grass,  smoking  their  pipes,  they 
listened  stolidly  while  Mr.  McKay  tried  to  tell  them  something 
of  the  Good  News.  But  the  soil  was  not  as  yet  prepared  for  the 
seed,  and  when  the  service  was  over  they  calmly  asked  the 
missionary,  “How  much  you  give  us  for  this?”  Their  mode  of 
reasoning  was  simple.  The  white  man  had  wanted  a  meeting, 
they  had  come  to  oblige  him,  so,  of  course,  they  should  be  paid 
for  their  trouble.  One  truth,  however,  they  learned,  that,  kind 
as  their  missionary  was,  there  is  no  compromise  in  the  things 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  men  are  not  bribed  to  become  followers  of 
our  King. 

But  Mr.  McKay  was  not  discouraged.  These  were  as  yet 
early  days,  and  with  true  wisdom  and  insight  into  the  Indian 
nature  he  never  tried  to  force  the  growth  unduly.  Haste  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  dignified,  leisurely  manner  of  the  old-time  Indian. 
“Why  hurry,  hurry,  all  the  time?”  he  has  been  heard  to  ask, 
“Plenty  more  days,  plenty  more  days.” 

Mr.  McKay’s  greatest  hope  was  for  the  children,  and  he  gladly 
welcomed  the  co-operation  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  work  among  women  and 
children  in  our  various  mission  fields. 

But  all  our  missionary’s  plans  for  the  good  of  his  people  met 
with  a  sudden  check,  and  the  menace  of  coming  disaster  threw 
its  shadow  over  the  worker  and  his  hopes  for  their  development. 
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“We  want  no  aid,  of  barricade  to  show  a  front  to  wrong, 
We  have  a  citadel  in  Truth  more  durable  and  strong, 
Calm  words,  great  thoughts,  unflinching  faith  have 
never  striven  in  vain, 

They’ve  won  our  battles  many  a  time — and 
so  they  shall  again.” 


•fHE  year  1885  is  known  throughout  Canada  as  the  year  of  the 
second  Northwest  Rebellion.  Louis  Riel  who  had  been  out¬ 
lawed  from  the  country,  had  returned  and  with  his  emissaries, 
had  begun  to  stir  up  trouble  amongst  the  half-breeds  and  Indians. 
This  wily  half-breed  knew  well  how  to  work  on  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  his  less  educated  brethren,  and  soon  the  seething 
of  unrest  and  intrigue  began  to  be  felt  by  the  white  men,  even  before 
evidences  of  open  rebellion  were  visible.  This  smouldering  dis¬ 
content  soon  broke  into  open  warfare  and,  from  east  to  west 
across  our  broad  prairies,  the  camp  fires  and  war  dances  of  the 
Indian  braves  told  their  own  story. 


For  the  white  men  scattered  on  the  prairies,  the  outlook  was 
not  cheerful,  and  must  have  been  even  less  so  for  our  missionaries 
on  the  reserves.  The  Canadian  Government  sent  in  help  to  the 
settlers;  but  distances  were  great  and  the  rebellion  was  not  put 
down  until  many  valuable  lives  had  been  sacrificed. 

At  first  there  was  no  open  demonstration  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  on  Round  Lake  Reserve,  but  the 
older  people  became  sullen  and  the  children  were  removed  from 
the  school.  The  situation  was  critical  and  caused  Mr.  McKay  great 
uneasiness.  At  length  the  day  arrived  when  his  Indians  determined 
to  join  in  open  warfare. 

That  morning  Mr.  McKay  had  walked  to  Broadview  to  enquire 
into  conditions  and  learn  what  was  being  done  for  the  safety  of 
the  settlers.  Here  he  found  great  excitement  and  was  warned 
and  entreated  by  the  townspeople  not  to  return  to  the  Reserve  if 
he  valued  his  life.  He  was  told  by  some  who  had  come  into 
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the  town  later  in  the  day  from  the  direction  of  the  Reserve  that 
his  Indians  had  their  camp  fires  lighted  and  the  war  dance  going 
on.  They  tried  to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  the  town,  pointing 
out  that  he  was  only  one  white  man  against  a  whole  Reserve. 

“No,”  said  our  Celtic  missionary,  with  the  fire  of  his  race  and 
the  faith  of  a  Paul  or  a  Luther,  “I  shall  go.  It  is  my  place  and 
they  are  my  people,  perhaps  I  can  restrain  them.” 

And  so  he  began  that  long  walk  from  Broadview  to  the  Reserve 
with  unfaltering  step,  tall,  straight,  with  an  easy  swinging  gait, 
the  best  type  of  a  Highland  Christian  gentleman,  and  a  leader 
of  men.  His  heart  must  often  have  failed  him  as  he  thought  of 
the  fate  that  might  be  awaiting  him  and  recalled  the  stories  of 
fiendish  cruelty  perpetrated  on  Indian  prisoners.  But,  if  so,  his 
sinking  heart  was  sustained  by  his  strong  faith  and  sense  of  duty. 
Go  he  must!  This  was  his  work!  The  rest  was  in  God’s  hands. 
On  his  way  home  he  passed  an  armed  camp,  but  still  pressed 
forward. 

As  he  neared  the  Reserve  and  saw  the  Indians  gathered  in  the 
light  of  the  fires,  decked  out  in  their  feathers  and  war  paint, 
he  began  to  sing  softly  one  of  the  hymns  he  had  been  teaching 
to  the  Indian  children.  At  first  there  was  great  excitement  in  the 
camp,  but  the  little  children  recognized  the  voice  and  the  hymn 
and  with  cries  of  “Mista  McKay!  Mista  McKay!”  they  rushed 
towards  him  as  usual.  Thus,  escorted  by  the  children,  he  moved 
forward  to  meet  their  elders.  He  at  once  asked  for  an  audience 
with  the  Chief.  For  some  time  the  Chief  sullenly  refused  either 
to  speak  or  look  up;  but  at  last,  with  a  grunt,  and  probably  out  of 
curiosity  to  hear  the  news,  he  said :  “Bad  news  to-day !  Bad  news ! 
A  thousand  white  men  coming  to  kill  Indians.” 

“You  are  mistaken  Chief,”  said  Mr.  McKay  firmly,  “not  one 
thousand  men,  but  ten  thousand  and,  if  that  will  not  be  enough 
they  will  send  more  and  more  until  every  white  man  is  safe.  But," 
he  went  on,  “believe  me,  they  will  not  molest  any  Indian  who  will 
stay  at  home  and  mind  his  own  business.” 

The  simple  fearlessness  of  their  missionary  made  a  deep 
impresion  on  their  wavering  and  fickle  minds.  The  old  Chief 
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thought  it  over  for  a  time,  then  calling  his  braves  together  they 
consulted  as  to  what  they  had  better  do.  The  Chief  then  turning 
to  Mr.  McKay  said,  “You  are  right!  No  use  fighting  the  white 
man.”  Then  addressing  his  followers  he  said:  “We  will  take  our 
friend’s  advice  and  go  home.”  This  they  did.  And  so,  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  their  white  friend,  the  Indians  of  Round  Lake 
Reserve  took  no  share  in  the  Northwest  Rebellion. 
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“Even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.” 

^PfrEACE  and  harmony  being  restored  among  his  people,  Mr. 
jb|  McKay  again  took  up  the  routine  work  on  the  Reserve. 

^  Two  new  buildings  were  urgently  needed — a  house  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bear  and  a  new  schoolhouse  for  the  children.  Mr. 
McKay  and  Jacob  went  to  work  on  these,  and  when  completed, 
they  were  warm  and  comfortable,  though  not  very  large.  Both 
buildings  were  of  logs  with  sod  roofs,  the  schoolhouse  having 
a  fire-place  in  one  corner. 

That  same  year  twenty  children  were  brought  in  and  the 
work  was  soon  well  under  way  once  more.  An  additional  grant 
the  next  year  made  it  possible  to  add  a  few  rooms  to  the  mission 
house,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  engaged  to  help  with  the 
work  and  look  after  the  physical  needs  of  the  children. 

But  the  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  three  white 
people  and  twenty  Indian  children  and,  in  1887  a  grant  of  four 
thousand  dollars  enabled  the  missionary  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  larger  buildings  for  a  regular  Indian  boarding  school.  To 
the  work  of  building  Mr.  McKay  and  Jacob  Bear  gave  their 
time  and  strength  unsparingly.  All  the  lumber  and  other  building 
materials  were  hauled  from  YVhitewood  by  Jacob,  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen.  Labor  hard  and  constant  marked  this  period,  until 
the  completion  of  the  buildings. 

With  the  opening  of  the  boarding  school  a  new  era  began  in  the 
education  of  the  children  on  the  Reserve.  To  the  matron,  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  an  assistant,  was  entrusted  the  work  of  making  a 
comfortable  home  for  the  children,  and  instructing  them  in  domestic 
duties.  As  there  was  also  a  small  farm  in  connection  with  the 
school,  the  Indian  boys  were  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  farming 
operations. 

As  these  are  treaty  Indians,  the  Government  is  responsible  for 
their  education.  But  in  order  that  the  children  may  have  religious 
instruction,  an  arrangement  is  made  with  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  by  -which  the  Government,  under  certain  conditions,  hands 
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over  the  education  of  the  children  to  these  churches  and  pays 
a  certain  fixed  rate  for  each  child  while  at  school.  This  per  capita 
grant  is  supposed  to  cover  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  while 
the  W.M.S.  supplies  the  clothing  for  the  children  and  pays  the 
salaries  of  the  workers.  The  term  of  this  contract  is  supposed  to 
cover  the  years  from  seven  to  eighteen.  The  idea  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  keep  the  young  people  steadily  employed,  under  instruc¬ 
tion  during  the  formative  period  of  life,  and  to  enable  them  to 


Dr.  McKay  and  Some  Pupils  Picking  Potatoes  on  School  Farm. 


go  straight  from  the  school  to  new  -homes  of  their  own.  The 
older  boys  and  girls  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  school 
and  on  the  farm  which,  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done  by 
hired  help ;  so  that  in  reality  the  older  pupils  save  for  the  school 
the  equivalent  of  the  value  of  their  clothing,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  acquiring  the  necessary  home  and  farm  training. 

From  the  ages  of  seven  to  fourteen  the  Indian  children  attend 
the  class  room  regularly  for  six  hours  a  day,  as  in  our  public 
schools,  and  take  up  the  regular  branches  of  study,  in  some  of 
which  they  become  quite  proficient.  In  the  morning  and  evening 
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they  help  with  the  work  of  the  house  or  farm.  From  fourteen 
years  to  the  end  of  their  course  they  attend  school  for  half  the 
day,  while  the  other  half  day  is  given  to  work  of  various  kinds. 
On  a  similar  principle  all  the  Indian  boarding  schools  of  the 
West  are  conducted.  Dr.  McKay  has  proved  himself  a  good 
financier,  and  few  demands  over  and  above  the  regular  grant  have 
been  made  on  the  Board,  during  his  supervision  of  the  work. 
He  has  been  a  kind,  and  at  times,  perhaps,  a  too  indulgent  principal, 
though,  judging  from  results  a  very  successful  one.  He  ruled 
chiefly  by  love,  though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
hot  blood  of  his  Celtic  forbears  was  entirely  lacking.  Anything 
low  or  mean  would  call  forth  a  hot  flash  of  resentment  or  con¬ 
tempt.  “You  must  not  think,”  said  one  of  his  staff,  “that  Dr. 
McKay  has  not  a  temper.  He  has,  and  at  times  a  very  hot  one.” 
He  then  went  on  to  recall  a  little  incident  that  he  had  witnessed. 

It  had  been  reported  to  the  missionary  that  a  white  man  had 
secretly  brought  “fire-water”  to  the  Reserve,  and  was  selling  it  to 
the  Indians  in  defiance  of  Canadian  law.  Mr.  McKay  merely  waited 
long  enough  to  enquire  on  what  part  of  the  Reserve  this  stranger 
was  to  be  found,  and  then,  with  a  face  white  with  anger,  started 
in  hot  pursuit  of  this  enemy  of  all  he  held  dearest.  “And,”  the 
narrator  concluded,  “it  was  well  for  that  man  that  he  had  left 
the  Reserve  before  the  missionary  reached  the  place,  or  he  would 
certainly  have  left  it  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  man.”  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  extreme  case.  Anything  that  harmed  his  Indians 
touched  him  vitally. 

With  children,  Mr  McKay  was  always  at  his  best.  It  may  well 
be  said  of  him  that  “whenever  he  met  a  child  he  felt  like  taking 
off  his  hat.”  He  was  never  too  busy  to  wait  and  listen  patiently  to 
their  questions  or  to  explain  away  their  difficulties.  He  never 
punished  without  weighing  carefully  the  evidence,  and  if  a  doubt 
existed  the  child  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  his  stories  and  observations,  when  he  can  be  induced  to  relate 
them,  are  vastly  entertaining. 

Among  other  stories  he  tells  with  keen  enjoyment  of  a  visit 
paid  to  the  mission  by  some  ladies  from  Toronto,  members  of  the 
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W.F.M.S.  Board.  As  Dr.  McKay  is  hospitable  in  the  extreme, 
he  did  not  wish  his  visitors  to  return  without  seeing  something 
of  the  beautiful  Qu’Appelle  Valley.  So  a  picnic  was  arranged. 
The  day  was  bright  and  warm  and,  after  driving  a  few  miles, 
they  all  alighted  and  began  preparations  for  dinner.  A  white  cloth 
was  spread  on  the  grass  and  a  dainty  luncheon  set  out  before  the 
guests.  They  all  sat  around  the  cloth  enjoying  their  out-door 
meal.  Dr.  McKay’s  keen  eye  had  noted  something.  Not  very 
far  from  their  party  sat  an  Indian  woman  on  the  prairie  alone. 
She  also  was  preparing  her  noon-day  meal.  But  here  was  no 
white  cloth  and  no  paper  napkins,  no  dainty  food  and  no  pretty 
dishes.  She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  pulled  out  a  bit  of  cord, 
tied  a  running  loop  on  it,  bent  over  a  little  and  put  this  loop 
over  the  top  of  a  hole  that  was  in  the  ground  by  her  side  and  then 
waited. 

Soon  a  little  head  appeared  above  the  hole,  immediately  the 
cord  was  pulled  and  there  dangling  in  the  noose  was  a  little 
gopher.  With  her  hands  the  Indian  woman  gathered  together 
some  twigs  and  dry  grass,  set  a  match  to  them,  and  held  above 
the  fire  the  gopher  still  dangling  to  the  string.  Turing  it  around 
a  few  time,  it  was  soon  cooked  and  the  Indian  woman  had  her 
meal  prepared! 
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“He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way.” 

’JTI R.  McKAY’S  long  service  on  the  Reserve  has  furnished  us 
*f FI  with  many  beautiful  stories  and  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
God’s  message  in  transforming  lives. 

One  day  an  Indian  woman,  evil  in  life  and  unclean  in  appear¬ 
ance,  came  along  the  trail  to  the  school  and  running  behind  her 
was  a  little  boy  four  years’  of  age,  dirty,  ragged  and  uncared 
for.  The  woman  stopped  at  the  school  and  offered  to  give  her 
boy  to  the  teachers,  as  she  did  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  him. 

The  missionary  gladly  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  little 
fellow  and  the  necessary  papers  were  drawn  up.  The  little  boy, 
however,  even  at  that  age,  had  ideas  of  his  own,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  given  to  the  white  people.  So  when  his  mother  left 
the  school  and  continued  on  her  way,  following  the  trail  that 
ran  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  he  watched  his  chance  and  slipping 
away  ran  calling  after  his  mother,  “Mama!  Mama!”  The  woman 
in  a  fit  of  anger  picked  up  the  boy  and  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation  prepared  to  throw  him  into  the  lake.  It  was  well  for  the 
little  lad  that  he  had  been  missed  at  the  school  and  Mr.  McKay- 
arrived  only  in  time  to  snatch  him  from  the  woman  and  bring 
him  back  to  the  Mission.  Here,  after  being  washed  and  having 
his  hair  cut,  he  was  dressed  in  clean  new  clothes  and  became  a 
child  of  the  school. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  boy  grew  older  he  became  a 
source  of  disappointment  and  uneasiness  to  his  teachers.  In  spite 
of  his  good  surroundings  he  was  growing  up  to  be  headstrong, 
passionate  and  an  influence  for  evil  rather  than  good  in  the  school. 
Bright  and  clever  he  was  a  leader  among  the  boys  and  wherever 
he  went  they  followed.  Unfortunately  his  leading  was  in  opposition 
to  authority  and  right. 

One  day  in  a  fit  of  passion  he  threw  a  stone  at  a  companion, 
hurting  him  severely,  then  fearing  the  consequences  of  his  deed 
he  ran  away  from  the  school.  Having  no  home  he  wandered 
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about  on  the  Reserve  until  he  was  tired  out  and  then  sat  down 
to  rest. 

Mr.  McKay  learning  of  the  case  allowed  him  a  few  hours’ 
solitude  on  the  prairies  to  “cool  down,”  then  started  out  to  find 
him  and  bring  him  back.  He  felt  angry  with  the  lad  as  he  thought 
of  all  the  kindness  that  had  been  lavished  upon  him,  and  thought 
he  would  have  to  punish  him  when  he  found  him. 

After  a  time  he  saw  him  sitting  out  on  the  prairie  all  alone, 
and  the  missionary  in  speaking  of  it  said :  “When  I  saw  the  poor 
little  waif  out  there  all  alone  and  realized  that  he  was  trying 
to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  right,  my  heart  melted 
with  pity  for  him,  and  I  forgot  to  be  angry.” 

Instead,  he  went  up  quietly  to  the  boy  until  he  stood  beside  him, 
then  putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  he  said:  “My  poor  little 
boy,  my  poor  little  boy,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you — sorry  for  you.” 

The  little  lad  looked  up  in  surprise ;  he  had  not  expected  this. 
Then  the  missionary  went  on,  ‘‘I  am  sorry  for  you  because  you 
are  so  unhappy!  You  are  the  most  unhappy  boy  I  know.”  Then 
changing  to  a  question,  he  asked  him,  “Are  you  happy,  my  boy?” 

The  little  fellow  shook  his  head  and  whispered,  “No,”  while  tears 
gathered  in  his  eyes  and  began  to  run  down  his  cheeks. 

Then  the  missionary  sitting  down  beside  the  little  lad  continued, 
“Do  you  know  why  you  are  so  unhappy?”  Another  shake  of  the 
head  was  the  response.  “This  is  why,”  went  on  Mr.  McKay: 
“There  are  two  spirits  speaking  in  your  heart,  a  good  one  and  a 
bad  one;  but  you  are  listening  to  the  wrong  voice.  When  the 
Evil  spirit  tells  you  to  do  something  wrong,  you  follow  his  advice 
and  do  not  listen  to  the  Good  spirit.  You  are  following  the 
wrong  Leader.  Would  you  not  like  to  change  and  follow  the 
Good  Leader?  He  can  make  you  happy.” 

A  nod  of  the  head  and  a  whispered  “Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

The  scene  that  followed  is  sacred  ground  and  we  must  tread 
softly  as  we  approach.  The  missionary  took  the  little  Indian 
boy  by  the  hand  and,  saying  to  him,  “Come  with  me  then,”  he 
led  him  behind  a  little  clump  of  trees  and,  kneeling  down  on  the 
ground,  with  the  young  lad  kneeling  at  his  side,  he  prayed : 
“O  Great  Father,  here  is  a  little  boy  who  is  tired  of  following  the 
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evil  one,  and  he  wants  to  get  back  to  his  great  loving  Father. 
Take  him  and  help  him  to  follow  the  voice  of  Jesus  his  friend.” 
And  the  little  boy  said:  “Dear  God,  make  me  a  good  boy,  for 
Jesus  sake.” 

What  happened?  Only  another  soul  born  into  the  Kingdom! 
The  little  boy  went  back  to  the  school  apparently  the  same  as  he 
had  left  it.  There  was  nothing  to  mark  the  change,  no  halo  around 
his  head.  The  difference  was  that  his  direction  was  changed. 
He  was  following  a  new  Leader.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  great 
King,  Jesus,  and  listening  for  His  commands.  He  was  still  a 
leader  with  his  young  companions,  but  now  he  led  them  along  the 
right  path.  Sometimes  he  went  wrong,  but  after  each  fall  he  rose 
again  and  still  pressed  on.  He  was  not  a  perfect  boy,  he  is  not  a 
perfect  man;  but  his  life  has  not  been  a  wasted  one.  He  went  to 
school  and  passed  the  entrance  examination  into  the  High  School. 
Then  he  passed  his  examinations  for  a  teacher’s  certificate,  came 
back  to  the  Indian  School  and  taught  in  the  classroom  and  the 
Sunday  School.  When  the  Great  War  broke  out  he  heard  the 
call,  and  enlisted  for  overseas  service.  He  returned,  and  we  will 
now  leave  him  by  simply  saying  that  he  is  one  of  our  “returned 
men,”  who  has  gone  “back  to  the  land.” 
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“The  path  of  a  good  woman  is  indeed  strewn  with  flowers,  but 
they  bloom  behind  her  steps  not  before  them.” 


^♦(♦HILE  so  much  is  being  said  about  the  work  of  the 
missionary,  we  must  not  forget  another  who,  in  very  truth, 
has  proved  herself  a  strong  helper  and  wise  counsellor 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  work. 

A  few  years  after  the  building  of  the  first  boarding  school, 
Mr.  McKay  was  married  to  Miss  Sahlmark,  the  'daughter  of 
one  of  the  neighboring  farmers.  She  had  been  for  a  "time  an 
assistant  at  the  school,  and  has  ever  since  proved  herself  invaluable 
to  the  work.  She  came  of  a  family  of  high  intellectual  ability, 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  identified  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  province  along  educational,  medical  and  political 
lines. 

For  several  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKay  resided  in  the  school, 
and  throughout  these  years  Mrs.  McKay  gave  her  services 
voluntarily  as  matron.  It  was  with  her,  as  with  her  husband,  a 
labor  of  love,  and  the  ideal  they  ever  set  before  them  was  service 
for  humanity  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians. 

No  one,  who  has  not  tried  it,  can  realize  what  work  on  an 
Indian  reserve  means — the  disappointments,  the  hindrances,  the 
discouragements,  until  the  soul  is  often  well  nigh  sick.  But  then, 
on  the  other  side,  there  is  joy  of  service  and  the  love  for  the 
Indians,  who  seem  like  over-grown  children,  committed  to  your  care. 

Through  all  these  varied  experiences  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKay 
passed,  and  along  all  lines  the  work  has  made  slow  but  steady 
progress.  The  attendance  at  school  has  increased,  and  in  the 
faces  of  the  younger  generation  the  heavy  stolid  look  of  indifference 
and  ignorance  is  giving  place  to  a  cheery,  happy  expression,  the 
result  of  physical  improvement,  intellectual  training  and  Christian 
environment.  The  homes  are  slowly  improving;  children  who  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  clean,  wholesome  surround¬ 
ing  are  trying  to  improve  their  own  homes  when  they  return;  and 
in  no  place  have  children  a  greater  influence  than  on  a  reserve. 
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Although  the  Indians  are  very  tenacious  of  their  old  habits,  a 
slow  improvement  is  discernable. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  of  this  work  in  the  early  days  was 
the  prevalence  of  all  kinds  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and  the  many 
deaths  from  tuberculosis.  To  counteract  this  as  far  as  possible 
was  Mr.  McKay’s  great  ambition.  An  abundance  of  good  whole¬ 
some  food,  plain,  but  nourishing,  and  plenty  of  out-door  life  was 


The  Old  Boarding  School,  Round  Lake. 

his  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  children.  The  farm  supplied  the 
school  with  milk,  butter  and  meat,  and  the  garden  produced 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  These  things  found  their  way  to  the 
children’s  table  with  gratifying  results. 

But  the  change  was  not  merely  physical  and  intellectual,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  change  was  equally  apparent.  The  attendance 
at  the  church  services  increased  and  a  roll  of  membership  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  was  begun. 
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The  Sunday  School  was  well  attended  and  prayer  meeting 
became  an  institution  on  the  Reserve.  The  older  Indians  as  well 
as  the  children  were  won  by  the  sweet  story  of  the  cross  as 
related  by  their  missionary  and  Jacob  Bear.  The  older  boys  and 
girls  often  sought  opportunities  of  speaking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKay  on  little  matters  of  conscience  that  troubled  their  young 
hearts.  God’s  Word,  studied  diligently  and  prayerfully,  every  day, 
as  well  as  the  singing  of  children’s  hymns  and  our  wonderful  old 
Psalm  tunes,  had  their  effect  on  the  daily  life  of  the  children. 
The  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  fond  of  singing,  and  a  stranger 
listening  to  their  sweet  plaintive  tones  as  they  sing  one  of  old 
Scotia’s  favorite  melodies,  is  an  experience  not  easily  forgotten ; 
while  a  visit  to  an  Indian  church  would  be  an  object  lesson  in 
reverence  and  order  to  many  white  people. 
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“There’ll  be  no  dark  valley  when  Jesus  comes 
To  gather  His  loved  ones  home.” 


m 


rANY  beautiful  stories  could  be  told  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  younger  generation  of  Indians  on  the  Round  Lake 
Reserve,  as  a  result  of  their  daily  association  with  those 
who  knew  and  loved  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Master,  but  perhaps 
none  is  more  pathetic  than  the  following : 

A  little  boy  entered  the  Round  Lake  school  when  he  was  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  remained  in  the  school  until  old 
enough  to  graduate.  While  there,  he  learned  to  love  Jesus  Christ 
and  delighted  in  reading  His  Word. 

After  graduating  he  returned  to  his  home  where  he  lived  a  good 
Christian  life,  was  never  absent  from  church  or  prayer  meeting, 
and  taught  in  the  Sunday  School.  After  a  few  years  he  was 
taken  ill  with  that  terrible  disease  that  has  worked  such  havoc 
among  our  red  brothers — tuberculosis. 

He  gradually  wasted  away  until  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow. 

As  the  last  weakness  came  over  him  he  became  restless  and  as 
he  tossed  about  in  his  bed,  he  said  to  those  about  him:  “Oh!  I 
want  to  go  back!  Won’t  you  take  me  back  to  the  Indian  School? 
I  want  to  die  where  I  learned  to  love  Jesus  Christ.  Won’t  you 
take  me  back?” 

And  the  poor  foolish  Indians — because  in  many  things  they 
are  so  foolish — thought  that  because  he  expressed  this  desire,  they 
must  of  necessity  gratify  it.  They  got  a  team  of  horses  and  a 
light  wagon  and,  taking  out  the  back  seat,  they  made  a  little  bed 
for  the  dying  lad  in  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  throwing  a  quilt 
over  him,  began  their  slow  journey  to  the  school.  It  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  they  arrived  at  their  destination  about  five  o’clock, 
with  the  dying  boy,  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  teachers. 
With  gentle  hands  he  was  lifted  and  carried  in  and  placed  on  a 
bed  hastily  prepared  in  an  unoccupied  room.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  gratify  his  last  desire.  The  journey  had  proved  too  much  for 
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him,  and  he  was  quite  unconscious.  It  mattered  not  to  him 
now,  whether  he  died  at  the  school  or  on  the  reserve,  as  he  was 
past  all  earthly  desires.  He  was  breathing — that  was  all.  The 
feeble  spark  of  life  might  flicker  out  at  any  moment. 

So  he  lay  for  two  hours  until  the  time  of  the  evening  service. 
The  bell  rang,  and  the  children  flocked  to  the  schoolroom,  but 
still  he  remained  unconscious.  Then  the  words  of  the  hymn  chosen 
for  that  evening  were  given  out,  “The  great  Physician  now  is 
near.”  As  the  words  floated  out  through  the  building  they  seemed 
to  reach  the  ears  of  that  dying  boy  when  nothing  else  could.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  a  look  of  joy  and  expectation  lit  up  his  face,  and 
raising  his  head  a  little,  he  put  one  hand  under  it  to  keep  it  up, 
while  reaching  out  the  other  hand  he  beat  time  softly  to  the 
music;  then  as  they  came  to  the  chorus,  with  his  weak  voice  he 
joined  in  the  words : 

“Sweetest  name  on  mortal  tongue, 

Sweetest  carol  ever  sung, 

Jesus,  blessed  Jesus.” 

And  singing  these  words,  he  went  to  be  with  Jesus. 

Surely  one  such  scene  as  this,  must  have  done  much  to  com¬ 
pensate  our  devoted  workers  for  many  discouragements  and  dis¬ 
appointments — for  many  hard  days  and  sleepless  nights. 

And  there  are  many  other  young  men  and  women,  ex-pupils  of 
the  school,  who  are  helping  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  Reserve. 
Many  of  them  are  married  and  showing  in  their  care  for  their 
little  ones  how  highly  they  prize  the  teachings  of  their  early  years. 
One  such  mother,  writing  in  after  years  to  one  of  her  teachers, 
said :  “I  wish  you  could  see  my  little  boy,  he  is  so  strong  and 
bright.  I  always  keep  him  nice  and  clean  and  every  night  I  am 
teaching  him  to  say : 

‘Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me, 

Bless  Thy  little  lamb  to-night.’ 

But  he  cannot  say  it  all  yet.  When  his  father  asks  a  blessing  at 
the  table  he  puts  his  little  hands  before  his  face  and  then  says, 
‘Amen’  out  loud.” 
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“I  have  done  one  braver  thing, 

Than  all  the  worthies  did, 

And  yet  a  braver  thence  doth  spring 
Which  is  to  keep  that  hid.” 


HIRTY-SEVEN  years  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  any  man 
or  any  settlement,  and  necessarily  brings  many  changes.  The 
school  house  became  inadequate  for  the  services  on  the 
Reserve,  and  they  began  to  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 
This  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  dollars,  all  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription.  To  this  has  since  been  added  a  bell.  A 
very  necessary  part  of  an  Indian  church.  Those  who  think  the 
cost  of  the  building  exceedingly  low,  must  remember  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  Indians  themselves 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  McKay  and  Jacob  Bear. 

The  church  was  completed  in  1900  and  its  opening  was  a  red 
letter  day  on  the  Reserve.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
late  Prof.  Hart,  D.D.,  of  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee. 

It  must  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  both  these  veteran  workers 
to  see  the  church  filled  beyond  its  capacity,  and,  afterwards,  so 
many  of  our  Indian  brothers  seated  humbly  and  reverently  at 
the  table  of  our  Lord  while  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  dispensed  by  Dr.  Hart.  There  too,  were  Jacob  and  Mrs. 
Bear,  their  faces  radiating  the  joy  they  felt  at  this  new  evidence 
of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  years  of  faithful  service. 

When  Mr.  McKay  went  to  the  Reserve,  the  people  lacked  food 
and  comfort,  now  they  till  their  land  and  have  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  At  his  first  Sunday  service  he  had  three  Indians  present, 
while  at  a  recent  Communion  Service,  he  had  the  church  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ask  some  who  were  present 
to  leave  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  that  room  might  be 
made  for  the  communicants  in  the  church. 

All  this  work  was  done  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  for  with 
our  aged  missionary,  humility  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  as  to 
have  become  almost  a  fault.  His  early  Scottish  training  of  ‘‘Let 
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another  man  praise  thee  and  not  thine  own  mouth,”  has  been, 
if  possible,  in  his  case,  too  faithfully  obeyed. 

But  such  a  life  cannot  be  hidden,  and  some  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  church,  his  old  Alma  Mater,  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
honored  itself  by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  By  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  he  is  honored,  but  by  his  own 
Synod  he  is  loved  and  venerated.  Saskatchewan  claims  him  as  her 
own,  and  delights  to  show  him  all  honor. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Bear  in  the  Eventide  of  Life. 

Other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  school  in  these  later 
years.  As  the  work  advanced  and  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  a 
teacher  became  necessary  that  Dr.  McKay  might  be  more  at  liberty 
to  further  the  evangelistic  and  administrative  work  of  the  Mission. 
Two  of  Dr.  McKay’s  nephews  held  the  position  of  teacher  for  a 
time. 

What  was  once  the  new  boarding  school  became  during  the 
last  few  years  wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  children  on 
the  Reserve.  Then  too,  Government  requirements  demanded  a 
larger  building  and  better  equipment.  Two  alternatives  were 
before  the  W.M.S.  Board,  to  abandon  this  splendid  work  or 
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give  it  permanent  form  by  building  a  modern  boarding  school. 
Without  hesitation  the  latter  course  was  chosen.  To  this  new 
school  Dr.  McKay  has  contributed  liberally  of  his  own  means. 
We  have  now  on  Round  Lake  Reserve  an  excellent  boarding 
school,  accommodating  sixty-five  pupils  and  possessing  all  modern 
equipment.  An  Assistant  Principal  has  also  been  engaged  to 
relieve  our  vetern  missionary  of  some  of  his  duties,  and  a  long 
and  prosperous  future  is  anticipated  for  the  Mission. 

The  opening  of  the  new  boarding  school  was  an  occasion  of 
great  rejoicing  on  the  Reserve.  Indians  old  and  young  flocked  to 
the  school,  and  a  regular  gala-day  was  observed.  Both  the  Church 
and  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  united  to  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  done  on  the  Reserve  by  the  W.M.S.  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  their  honored  missionary.  The  Premier 
of  Saskatchewan,  the  Principal  of  Saskatoon  College,  our  Home 
Mission  Superintendents  and  the  Provincial  President  of  the 
W.M.S.  for  Saskatchewan,  representing  the  General  Council  of 
the  W.M.S.  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  (W.D.),  were 
among  those  present. 

Even  on  this  great  day  Dr.  McKay  was  true  to  his  first  love. 
A  car  had  been  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  the  honored  guests, 
and  its  arrival  was  momentarily  expected.  The  staff,  with  some 
other  visitors  at  the  school,  and  Mrs.  McKay,  were  gathered  near 
the  door  to  greet  the  representatives  of  Church  and  State,  when, 
just  as  the  car  appeared  in  the  distance,  Mrs.  McKay  noticed  her 
husband  was  absent.  After  a  hurried  search  he  was  discovered 
at  the  back  of  the  building  cordially  welcoming  his  old  Indian 
friends  to  the  new  school.  He  was  rescued  in  time,  but  barely  in 
time,  to  greet  with  his  unfailing  courtesy  the  white  visitors  who 
had  come  to  do  honor  to  him  and  his  work. 

One  more  scene  and  we  leave  him  to  the  seclusion  he  so  dearly 
loves :  In  May  of  1920,  the  General  Council  of  the  W.M.S.  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  at  Calgary  and  at  one  of  the  evening  sessions 
Dr.  Hugh  McKay  was  the  chief  speaker.  With  his  old-time 
eloquence  and  fervor  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Red  Man.  At 
the  conclusion  Dr.  McKay  was  presented  with  a  framed  and 
illuminated  address,  as  a  small  recognition  of  his  faithful  services. 
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Taken  completely  by  surprise  the  tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  our 
faithful  worker.  He  thanked  the  ladies  in  a  few  broken  sentences 
and,  turning  away,  was  overheard  to  say:  “I  do  not  know  why 
they  did  it,  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  have  done  nothing  but  my  duty.” 

In  October,  1921,  Dr.  McKay  having  grown  old  in  years  and  in 
service,  closed  his  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Mission  to  the 
deep  and  abiding  sorrow  of  his  Indian  friends.  In  his  farewell 
address  to  the  school  he  reviewed  conditions  as  they  were  on  his 
arrival  forty  years  before,  contrasting  them  with  those  of  the 
present  time. 

He  said  in  part,  “You  were  poor  then,  you  are  not  poor  now, 
except  those  who  cannot  work.  In  the  early  years  one  cold  winter 
night  I  heard  someone  calling  from  across  the  river.  I  went  over 
and  found  two  women  and  five  or  six  little  children.  They  had 
only  one  tattered  blanked  to  keep  them  warm.  Their  arms  were 
bare,  the  children’s  legs  were  bare  and  the  storm  was  blowing 
around  them.  As  I  led  them  to  shelter  and  warmth  I  said, 
‘These  are  Canadian  children,  and  there  is  plenty  for  all.  The 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  are  His.” 

“You  were  poor  also  in  spiritual  things.  When  your  Chief’s 
boy  was  sick  I  went  to  see  him.  Long  before  I  reached  the  place 
I  could  hear  the  cow-bells  and  horse-bells  being  rung  to  keep 
away  the  evil  spirits.  The  old  Chief  felt  that  there  was  something 
higher — the  Great  Spirit.  He  called  out  to  Him  in  distress,  ‘See 
my  heart  bleed!  See  my  boy!  I  love  him!  If  you  take  one  life, 
take  mine,  but  spare  the  boy.’  There  was  created  in  my  heart  a 
desire  to  show  him  Christ  by  whom  we  come  to  the  Great  Spirit.” 

In  closing  he  paid  tribute  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the 
late  Professor  Hart  who  had  always  been  his  true  friend  and  theirs. 

Dr.  McKay’s  farewell  from  his  congregation  was  touching  in 
the  extreme  even  the  undemonstrative  Indians  could  not  hide  their 
deep  sorrow.  They  had  come  to  the  meeting  through  a  blinding 
blizzard,  Dr.  McKay  and  his  successor,  Rev.  R.  J.  Ross,  driving 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Reserve.  The  service  opened  with  singing 
“God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength”  and  Dr.  McKay  led  in 
prayer.  Then  Jacob  Bear,  the  veteran  Indian  helper  who  had  stood 
by  Dr.  McKay  all  those  years,  read  the  14th  chapter  of  John  and 
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spoke  to  the  Indians  telling  them  that  though  they  were  losing  their 
dear  friend  they  had  still  much  left.  They  had  Christ  and  the 
Bible  and  the  Church.  Several  of  the  Indians  expressed  their 
sorrow  in  losing  their  teacher,  after  which  an  address  was  read 
from  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  the  Kewistahaw  Reserve 
“to  their  dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McKay.” 

Among  other  things  in  the  address  the  Indians  wrote.  “We 
appreciate  that  you  left  comfortable  homes  among  the  white  people 
and  came  to  us,  complete  strangers  and  warriors,  in  order  that 
you  might  bring  us  education  and  the  Christian  religion.  By  your 
endeavor  to  help  the  poor,  your  kindness  to  all,  and  by  your  lives 
of  sacrifice  you  have  clearly  shown  a  reflection  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  a  purse  of  money 
as  “a  token  of  love  and  esteem  to  both  of  you.” 

Dr.  McKay  in  his  reply  said  in  part,  “I  have  tried  to  influence 
you  and  you  also  have  influenced  me.  I  taught  you  English,  you 
taught  me  Cree.  There  have  been  disappointments,  but  there  are 
many  things  to  look  back  upon  with  pleasure.  Your  Chief  and 
some  of  the  older  men  asked  for  a  church — you  have  your  church 
built  largely  by  your  own  work.  But  my  greatest  reward  is  the 
numbers  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  Lord  and  put  down 
their  names  as  those  who  would  try  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.  I 
treasure  more  than  jewels  the  testimony  of '  those  who  have 
accepted  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  testified  to  His  power  in  the 
hour  of  death.  Their  words  are  written  in  my  heart.  I  am  often 
reminded  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth.’  ” 

And  so  we  leave  our  two  faithful  workers  in  their  quiet  home 
from  which  radiates  help  and  cheer  for  many.  Dr.  McKay  is 
still  laboring  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  work  by  speaking  in  congre¬ 
gations  and  Auxiliaries,  while  Mrs.  McKay  is  an  interested 
member  of  our  W.M.S.  Auxiliary.  With  them  both  it  is 
a  pure  labor  of  love  asking  and  receiving  no  reward  until  they 
hear  the  welcome  words : 

“Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
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